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THE CHURCH IN SPANISH AMERICAN HISTORY 

The three centuries of Spanish colonial history in America 
produced many new institutions and profoundly affected the 
character of many more which had been brought over from the 
Old World. One question almost immediately arises in the mind 
of the student who begins an inquiry into the organization of 
this great colonial empire. What effect did it have upon, and 
how was it affected by the Church? Here was the institution 
which had defended, represented, and typified the medieval 
civilization of the Old World. What was to be its reaction 
upon the New? What part was it to have in this enterprise, the 
greatest of its kind that men had ever undertaken? And what, 
in turn, was to be the effect of the whole heroic episode upon the 
Church itself? 

To most readers the mention of the Church in colonial 
Spanish America summons up a composite of grim Inquisitors, 
of wandering, picturesque, but unimportant missionaries, and of 
fortune hunting ecclesiastics. These various types have been 
repeatedly described and discussed, and their various aspects 
need not be again reviewed here. The contentious subject 
of the Inquisition has called forth turgid debates, acrimonious 
wrangles, and some sound scholarly investigation. The romantic 
tales of intrepid missionary explorations have been often retold, 
though they never lose interest in the retelling. There are, 
however, some other aspects of the work of the Church in Spanish 
America which are worthy of attention. 

The imposing task of colonizing and civilizing the vast area 
which we now know as Latin America, was undertaken and 
largely accomplished through the enthusiastic ardour and passion 
of the two Iberian nations, Spain and Portugal. It may well 
be doubted whether any people has ever assumed so large and 
perplexing an undertaking. The steady westward march of 
Aryan civilization out of the dim obscurity of central Asia had 
moved by successive stages from sea to sea — the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, the Aegean, the Mediterranean, the North, and 
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then the great plunge across the unknown waste of the western 
ocean. The motive forces which made possible this last leap 
had originated very largely, in fact almost entirely, in the two 
Afro-European peoples of the southwestern peninsula. It is 
true that the Cabots and Cartier carried the English and French 
colors across the North Atlantic during this epic period of the 
discoveries, but their bold explorations were, after all, but 
isolated, spasmodic outbursts whose achievements were to be 
neglected, almost forgotten, for decades, even generations. 

To Spain and Portugal, on the other hand, the astonishing 
revelation of Columbus meant something far different, far more 
pretentious, than merely the opportunity to indulge in maritime 
expeditions across unknown seas. Two motives, two profound 
emotions or passions, seem to have been the moving factors 
behind the steady stream of crowded ships which swung down to 
the southwest with the Canaries Current, across to the mysterious 
islands of the Caribbean, the still more mysterious "Tierra Firme" 
to the south and the wonderlands to the west. These two motives 
were first, the search for adventure and fortune — it was as difficult 
to distinguish between these two in those days as it was much later 
in the days of '49 and of the Klondike; and second — though by no 
means secondary — the desire to spread the Christian faith. It 
is the latter of these two motives which interests us here, not so 
much because of its prominence during the dawning decades of 
American history, as because of its power and vital influence 
upon the subsequent character and tendency of civilization in so 
large a part of the western hemisphere. 

Both of these characteristics found their origins in the same 
cause, a cause, in fact, which influenced profoundly, if it did not 
actually produce, a large part of what came to be Hispanic 
civilization, namely the wars of the reconquest against the 
Moors. For nearly eight hundred years. Christian Spain had 
waged an intermittent crusade against the Moslem invaders. 
For Spain the crusade was not a romantic episode of the far off 
Holy Land; it had been an earnest struggle, an ever present 
reality, which in the course of centuries came to be a part of the 
inmost being of every Spaniard. Each one felt himself to be a 
"Caballero" — a Knight — a real Defender of the Faith, ever 
ready to answer the rallying cry of his patron St. James. Many, 
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it is true, loved the fighting for its own sake, and became, like 
the immortal Cid, warrior mercenaries of an exalted type. The 
crusading spirit was ever recurrent, however, and reached its full 
flower in the golden age of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The very year which saw the cross raised up over the battle- 
ments of the Alhambra, and Boabdil, the last Moorish chieftain, 
driven across the Strait to Africa, saw also a new land revealed 
beyond the western sea. Furthermore, this was a region which, 
for nearly two decades after its discovery, was supposed to be a 
part of Asia, the home of unbelievers and especially of the same 
Islam which had just been humiliated by the great Christian 
triumph in Spain. It will be recalled that Columbus and his 
immediate successors thought that they had found India or some 
adjoining lands where the old conflict between cross and crescent 
would soon be renewed. In the first landing party sent into Cuba 
by Columbus was a learned scholar who knew Arabic, Hebrew, 
and other Asiatic tongues useful for intercourse with people of 
advanced culture like the Moslems of medieval Spain. It was 
believed, then, that a religious work confronted Spain in the 
New World — a task of the same nature as that which had just 
been terminated on the peninsula, one that required the same 
military ardour, the same devotion to the propagation of the 
faith. 

It is true that many of the expeditions of the conquistadors 
frequently took on the character of fortune hunts with precious 
metals or slaves as their objectives. Nevertheless, the mission- 
aries accompanied every party, the clergy participated actively 
in the work of founding nearly every colony or settlement, and 
frequently were the leaders of important expeditions and exploring 
enterprises. We recall at once, for example, the names of 
Fray Marcos, Father Kino, and Father Serra, three random 
illustrations from three successive centuries of our own Spanish 
southwestern history. Other names might readily be added, for 
the annals of the Church in Spanish America are bright with 
the achievements of many leaders. In this respect they typify 
the history of Spain's colonial empire, which was largely the 
record of men, not of companies, especially during its crucial 
first century. There was no Spanish counterpart of the 
famous East India Company, Massachusetts Bay Company, or 
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Virginia Company. The Spaniard was too intensely indi- 
vidualistic; his ancient traits of local pride and separatism 
were too strong, too fiery, to brook the restraining hand of some 
nicely balanced company organization. When, in the eighteenth 
century, Spain did venture upon experiments with such a device 
she failed miserably. The traditions — warlike and sacred — of 
the Moorish crusades made each soldier a conqueror, each 
cleric a propagandist in his own right. 

When the laws of the Indies came to be codified in the famous 
"Recopilacion," the first topic to be taken up was the part played 
by the Church in the great work of educating the Indians. The 
close cooperation of the Church and State in this work is clearly 
demonstrated by the unification of civil and ecclesiastical law 
in this all-inclusive, common code. 

This association of the Church with the affairs of colonial 
Spanish America appears at the very beginning of its history. 
By the Bull of Demarcation of 1493 the Pope had "given, con- 
ceded and assigned" the newly discovered lands to the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal to be administered, civilized, and brought 
into the fold of the Church. The papal Bull of December 16, 
1501, granted to the Spanish sovereigns in perpetuity all tithes 
collected in the Indies, upon the understanding that the civil 
exchequer should bear all the burdens of maintaining priests and 
friars, churches and missions. The work of the propaganda was 
thus assigned to the temporal rulers who were to appoint, main- 
tain, and supervise those entrusted with the conversion of the 
natives. When the crown granted tracts of land and services of 
Indians to conquistadores, as rewards for their achievements, 
such grants were always given with the proviso that the recipient 
or "encomendero" was thereby entrusted (encomendado) with 
the welfare, spiritual as well as temporal, of the natives. He was 
to see to it that they became true children of the Church. 

This insistence upon the religious training of the natives is 
illustrative of the ever present conviction of the Church, that its 
first duty lay in this field. First and foremost came the great 
work of Las Casas, "Apostle of the Indians," who travelled, 
preached, and labored unceasingly for five decades (1513-1566), 
on behalf of the "children of the forest." From northern Mexico 
to Paraguay the Jesuits brought the fruits of their exceptional 
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abilities and training into the remote Indian villages. The 
causes of their expulsion in 1767 have been repeatedly debated, 
defended, and refuted. We shall return to the subject later, but 
this much can be said here with assurance: that when the orders 
for the expulsion were finally carried out, the natives were the 
ones who suffered; and their appreciation of that fact was shown 
by the revolts which broke out in various parts of New Spain 
(Mexico), and by the disorder and confusion which took place 
in Paraguay, as the Indians forsook their mission homes and 
wandered back to the wild life of the forest. 

Many volumes have been written upon the Jesuit missions in 
Paraguay as an extreme type of the work of the Church in colonial 
times. The "socialistic" or "paternalistic" nature of their 
administration, and the evils which resulted from the consequent 
sapping of the native spirit of initiative and independence among 
the Indians have been frequently and vehemently denounced. 
It has been alleged that this highly organized system prepared 
the human material for the despotic tyranny of Dr. Francia 
(1814-1840), the arch-type of all Spanish American dictators. 
Two important factors, however, would seem to go far toward 
modifying, if not actually nullifying, this stereotyped criticism 
of the work of the Church in this part of colonial Spanish 
America. 

Of the thirty-odd "reductions" or missions maintained in the 
Uruguay-Parana-Paraguay basins by the Jesuits during the 
century and a half previous to their expulsion in 1767, only a 
third were within the region which came to be the Paraguay of 
Francia's time. Only four of the smaller and less important 
ones of the total number were located well within the zone of 
influence of the dictatorship which was later established in 
Asuncion. Furthermore, the missions had been broken up and 
their population scattered for nearly two generations before 
Francia's power was fully established in Paraguay. It would 
seem likely, then, that whatever the effect of the Jesuit regime 
may have been, it had probably lost a large part of its force 
during the decades that followed the expulsion of 1767. If the 
Jesuit system is to be held responsible for those traits of tracta- 
bility and docility among the natives, which explain to a large 
extent the success of Francia, then by far the larger part of that 
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dictator's power is left without explanation, since the descendants 
of the mission Indians occupied but a small part of his realm. 

Much of the criticism which has of late been levelled at the 
colonial mission system arises from an insistence upon greater 
dispatch in the work. This would require that the aborigines be 
taken from the primitive environment of their natural state and 
be raised, within a few years or decades, to a level of comparative 
civilization, including the full privileges of participation in the 
functions of government. It is significant to observe that the 
more recent studies of such scholars as Starr and Bandelier to a 
large extent confirm the old mission policy. These and other 
anthropologists have endorsed the wisdom of recognizing many 
of the more fundamental customs among the native races of 
Latin America, notably the communal ownership of land. The 
much more gradual introduction to civilization which this theory, 
like the mission system, implies, is being urged as the only effec- 
tive and lasting solution for such orgies of attempted reforms as 
have been prevalent in Mexico and elsewhere in Latin America 
on various occasions. The ridiculous futility of such efforts to 
legislate suddenly into existence the complete social and economic 
reconstruction of aboriginal races scarcely requires proof. The 
inefficacy of such impractical reforms was effectively demon- 
strated in Mexico under Juarez, and seems likely to be more 
convincingly proved in the immediate future under far less able 
leadership. 

If the success of the Indian policy of Spanish civil and ecclesi- 
astical officials is to be interpreted in terms of the survival and 
perpetuation of the Indian peoples, the judgment upon that 
policy must, for the most part, be favorable. The war-like 
Charruas of Uruguay and Tehuelches of Argentina have dis- 
appeared. But the prevalence of Araucanians, Aymaras, Qui- 
chuas, and Chibchas throughout the Andean countries of South 
America, and of the Mayas and other races of Central America 
and Mexico, goes far toward disproving the widespread tradition 
of Spanish savagery toward the natives. Curiously enough, this 
tradition had its origin in the tireless efforts of Las Casas to 
save the natives from the hardships which they were suffering 
at the ruthless hands of the first bands of exploiting fortune 
hunters and pioneers. The great preacher-liberator spread 
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broadcast his harrowing accounts of the brutality of his country- 
men, and for generations, even centuries, after Las Casas' fervid 
spirit had departed, and the gruesome conditions which he 
described had been modified, the lurid accounts of Spanish "bar- 
barity and bigotry" were circulated throughout Europe. 

This was especially the case in the course of the religious 
wars of the seventeenth century when Spain's great maritime 
rivals, Protestant England and Holland, lost no opportunity to 
depict their tottering rival as an ogre of barbarous intolerance. 
The contemporary accounts of the first Puritan colonial enter- 
prises in the West Indies — the Old Providence Co. of 1624-42, 
and Cromwell's expedition to Santo Domingo and Jamaica in 
1654-55 — show clearly the English conception of the Spaniard. 
He was but a medieval monster to whom the Indians meant 
nothing save so much dog-food, convenient objects for the 
oppressions of unscrupulous mine owners and profit-seeking 
missionaries. 

One cannot help wondering at the persistence of this miscon- 
ception even down into the recent decades of the nineteenth 
century. That there were many abuses cannot be denied, and that 
some of the more unscrupulous and isolated ecclesiastics openly 
condoned and even participated in these offenses is not to be 
doubted. It must be borne in mind, however, that the regions 
involved stretched over thousands of miles, with every con- 
ceivable obstacle — climatic and topographic — -in the way of the 
careful administration of well intentioned codes and the strict 
supervision of higher officials, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
The natives were, furthermore, of every stage of human culture, 
from the primitive savages of Amazonian Peru to the intelligent 
upper classes of the Quichuas and Mayas. The problem was one 
of extraordinary complexity, and although the exaggerated 
paternalism of the Spanish Council of the Indies tried to enforce 
an all-pervasive Indian code of strictest uniformity, the actual 
work of administration had inevitably to be left to more or less 
independent local officers. 

It was at just this point that the Church rendered its great 
service, especially through the medium of the religious orders. 
The chronicles of the intrepid work of these emissaries of Chris- 
tianity and civilization form a monumental tribute to their 
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devotion and heroic endeavor. Nor was their labor one for 
religion alone. The services which many of these fearless 
pioneers — notably certain Jesuits — rendered to the sciences of 
geography, ethnology, and philology as a result of their labors 
among the Indians, is incalculable. Theirs was not a search for 
treasure. They were quite as ready — eager, in fact, because of 
the isolation thus afforded — to devote themselves to the task of 
civilizing and holding such regions as Paraguay for Spain, even 
though they yielded no gold or silver. As we shall soon see, it 
was largely due to the well trained native troops of the Jesuit 
missions, that northern Argentina and Paraguay were held for the 
Spanish crown against the inroads of the Portuguese slave- 
raiders, the aggressive, frequently lawless "Paulistas" of the Sao 
Paulo highlands of southern Brazil. 

The attachment of the secular clergy, the local or parish 
priests, to their native charges was quite as marked as the zeal 
and devotion of the members of the great regular orders. Though 
less conspicuous, because of their continued isolation and lack of 
any periodic contact with the outside world, the work of these 
local representatives of the Church was of profound importance. 
There grew up between them and their Indian converts the 
strongest affection, the power and significance of which was to 
become manifest during the chaotic turmoil of the Wars of 
Independence. 

Colonial Spanish America owed much to the Church, but in 
no respect is the indebtedness more profound and lasting than 
in education. Over a hundred years before the founding of 
Harvard, there was established in the Indian quarter of Mexico 
City by Zumarraga, first bishop of New Spain, the College of 
Santa Cruz, the first school for higher education in America. 
Shortly afterward, in 1538, the University of Santo Tomas de 
Aquino was founded in Santo Domingo. When the great work 
of conquest and colonization carried the centers of Spanish 
activity over to the mainland, the Church, under the personal 
patronage of the Emperor Charles V, undertook the establish- 
ment and maintenance of more advanced schools in the capitals 
of the two viceroyalties. The University of San Marcos, estab- 
lished in Lima in 1551, is today the oldest of American educational 
institutions, since the University of Santo Tomas has ceased to 
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exist. The University of Mexico City first opened its doors in 
1553, and although they were closed during a large part of the 
nineteenth century, they were reopened in 1910 by one of the 
last important decrees of the late Porfirio Diaz. 

Other universities appeared in the course of time, some of 
them founded in the more remote regions of the empire; for 
example, at Cordoba in northern Argentina (1613), and at the 
little town which became Sucre, in Upper Peru, now Bolivia 
(1623). Later still, others were founded: at Cuzco (Peru in 1692, 
Caracas (Venzuela) in 1721, Habana (Cuba) in 1728, Santiago 
(Chile) in 1743, and Quito (Ecuador) in 1787. These are only 
the more important among a score or more of larger institutions, 
all founded by the Church and directed by cleric-scholars from 
the historic old academic centers of Spain: Salamanca, Alcala de 
Henares, Oviedo, and many others. 

The first purpose of these colleges was "the education of the 
Indian youth" — the same object as that expressed in the charters 
of Harvard, Dartmouth, and other colleges of colonial New 
England. In many of the Spanish American institutions the 
Indian girls were by no means forgotten. The native languages 
and culture were studied, especially in those institutions which 
were under Jesuit control. Much of the knowledge that we now 
possess in this field has been preserved in the learned pages of 
Sahagun, Motolinia, Piedrahita, Acosta, Torquemada, Garcilaso 
de la Vega, Leon Pinelo, Duran, Sandoval, and scores of others. 
These scholars were either the products of Spanish American 
institutions or derived their inspirations from years of educational 
activity in the colonies; many of them were natives — Creoles, 
mestizos, or full blooded Indians. Contrary to the usual belief, 
their works were not exclusively ecclesiastical, but displayed 
catholicity of genius and taste which speaks eloquently of the 
breadth and character of their training: histories, grammars, 
bibliographies, archaeological and anthropological studies, even 
medical and surgical treatises. 

At the very beginning of this profoundly important work of 
the Church, came the introduction of another notable instrument 
of civilization, the printing press. This appeared in Mexico 
City probably in 1536, the year after the establishment of the 
first college, and, like that institution, the press owed its origin 
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to the energies of Zumarraga and the other zealous pioneers of 
the Church. Most of the earlier productions, such as "La Escala 
Espiritual," supposedly the first, though no known copy is extant 
today, were ecclesiastical in character. Numerous important 
linguistic and even medical works had, however, been printed by 
the presses of Mexico and Lima before the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the introduction of printing, as in the founding of advanced 
educational institutions, Spanish America was a hundred years 
in advance of English America. This fact and the earlier achieve- 
ments just mentioned must be carefully borne in mind, in order 
to judge fairly and as a whole the true value of the Spanish colonial 
regime. The deplorable decadence and pathetic weakness toward 
the close of the colonial period have, perhaps because of their 
chronological proximity, distorted the perspective of many 
writers. 

Even in passing judgment upon these declining decades, we 
must remember that at least the intentions of the home govern- 
ment, as expressed in the various colonial laws, were above 
reproach. The enfeebled hand of the mother country was no 
longer able, however, to enforce her mandates. The spirit of 
by far the greater part of Spanish colonial legislation can stand 
comparison with similar codes of any nation and any time. 
Corrupt and inefficient administration, the ravages of her aggres- 
sive enemies, and the remoteness of her empire had weakened her 
hold. One institution, the Church, continued to wield most of 
its accustomed influence, in spite of the welter of political con- 
fusion, and of investigations, accusations, and expulsions. Its 
great landed possessions, which later became one of the most 
serious economic problems for the new republics, were, during 
the last years of the colonial period, among the few guarantees of 
stability and order. True, it was a stability of the past, a condi- 
tion that stood for the old order, but the Church, through its 
responsibilities both for the land and for the aboriginal inhabitants 
who had so long been under its care, seems to have appreciated 
its guardianship. The bond between the clergy and the native 
converts had by no means disappeared. Its power was destined 
to become apparent in a most unexpected manner during the 
crucial struggles of the Revolutions. 
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It has been the usual practice to describe the conversion of 
the Indians and their subsequent relations with the mission and 
the Church as being purely formal — "a medieval cloak over a 
savage form." The readiness with which the Indians lapse 
into their native state is often cited as a proof of the superficiality 
of their Christianity. The actual value of the work of the 
Church was put to the severest test during the Revolution. Its 
survival of this test is explained largely by the fidelity of the 
Indians to their priests, and the important parts played in the 
struggle by the latter. The ultimate strength and continued 
growth of the Church in spite of the severity of the struggle and 
the apparent division within its ranks gives evidence of the 
depth of its roots in the society of Spanish America. 

When Spain was swept into the maelstrom of the Napoleonic 
Wars and was temporarily engulfed in the flood of French revo- 
lutionary radicalism, there were heard the first fervent shouts 
for Spanish American independence. There had been murmur- 
ings and plots before this. The liberal doctrines of the North 
American patriots and the more radical theories of the French 
Revolution had been filtering into the colonial empire. Political 
and economic dissatisfaction was very largely the cause of the 
plans of Miranda and Bolivar in the north, and San Martin in 
the south. The religious aspect of these wars, however, is a 
phase which is all too frequently neglected. In Peru and espe- 
cially in Argentina and Mexico, the first rallying cries, though 
prompted by the same cause, came from the local priests. 

The famous "Grito de Dolores," the "rebel yell" of Mexico, 
was first heard from the lips of Hidalgo, the parish priest of 
Dolores, as he urged his little Indian congregation to save their 
country from the "gachupines," the Spanish political demagogues. 
He pleaded particularly that they stand for their religion which 
seemed to be doomed in the mother country as a result of the 
French invasion and intrigues. Morelos, patriot-priest like 
Hidalgo, carried on the banners of the Mexican patroness, the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, after the cleric of Dolores had fallen. 
It must, however, be added that both of these fathers of Mexican 
independence were already discredited and degraded from the 
priesthood before the revolt broke out and this fact prevents any 
association of the Church with their efforts. Nevertheless, to 
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their Indian congregations they were still the embodiment of re- 
ligious authority, and from their status as spiritual leaders 
there followed easily the transformation to military and political 
domination. When Mexican independence was finally won under 
Iturbide in 1821, it was achieved largely as the result of the fear 
on the part of the Church authorities in Mexico of the radical 
liberalism which was then sweeping over Spain. 

The secular priesthood was even more conspicuous in the 
revolution in South America than it was in Mexico; here too the 
parish clergy were to be found in the ranks and frequently among 
the officers of all of the patriot armies. The devotion of their 
native converts to them and to the message which they had 
preached, made these fighting clerics particularly desirable 
supporters of the cause of independence. Among the indis- 
pensable members of the staff of San Martin, the great Argentine 
liberator, was a group of priests and Franciscan brothers, the 
most noted of whom was the ingenious Fray Luis Beltran, whose 
engineering talents were especially useful in the preparation 
for the historic expedition over the Andes in January, 1817. 
Quite as important as this military activity was the invaluable 
service rendered by the clergy in organizing the political aspects 
of the revolution. Sixteen of the twenty-nine signers of the 
famous Tucuman Declaration of Independence in 1816 were 
priests who thus became leaders of patriot sentiment, not only 
in Argentina, but throughout southern Spanish America, since 
there were delegates present in the Tucuman Congress from Chile, 
Upper Peru, Uruguay, and Paraguay, as well as from Argentina. 
It is well worthy of note, in this connection that the opposition 
to the monarchical plans of the Belgrano, Rivadavia, and other 
military leaders, was lead by a group of priests and monks, of 
whom Fray Justo and Fray Rodriguez were the most prominent. 
These Dominicans, popularly chosen representatives, stood stead- 
fastly for a republican form of government. They were the 
pioneers of democracy in Spanish America. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that many Church 
officials supported the cause of the old regime. Among these 
were, of course, the leaders of the hierarchy and of the various 
orders, especially those in Mexico, who feared for the future of 
their extensive landed possessions, if the revolutionists should 
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succeed in severing the bonds of union with the Old World. 
This element scoffed at the religious fervor of the patriots in the 
Mexican struggle for independence, and taunted the followers of 
Hidalgo and of Morelos with inquiries as to how they proposed 
to maintain relations with Rome without a navy. 

In Argentina, on the other hand, the higher ecclesiastical 
officers were distinctly more liberal and worked enthusiastically, 
for the most part, in accord with the spirit of the new nation. 
Though many native-born Spanish bishops among them remained 
loyal to the mother country, the majority of the hierarchy 
rendered invaluable service to San Martin and his associates, in 
curbing the occasional reactionary intrigues of some of the 
secular clergy. 

The position of the Church during and immediately after 
the War of Independence was crucial indeed. Here again one 
observes a sharp contrast between the situation of the English 
colonies in North America and the Spanish possessions in the 
South. The former had been founded on protest, upon funda- 
mental differences, primarily religious, between the colonists 
and the mother country. This was true alike of Catholic 
Maryland and of Puritan New England. The germ of separation 
was discernible from the very beginning. In Spanish America, 
on the other hand, the keynote to the whole colonial period is the 
intimate relationship between colonies and mother country. 
Church officials, ecclesiastical decrees, even papal bulls, came 
not from Rome directly to America, but by way of the royal 
council chambers in Seville and Madrid. There was no inter- 
vention, not even by the Vatican, between the mother country 
and her colonies. 

It can, therefore, be readily appreciated that for Spanish 
America the revolt and the subsequent disappearance of the 
bonds between the New World and the Old meant far more than 
did the same operation in Anglo-Saxon America. The shock to 
colonial society was the more profound because the union had 
been so intimate and strong. Church and State had cooperated 
for three centuries in the work of colonizing, civilizing, and 
converting. The sudden destruction of this relationship could 
not but produce a situation of the utmost gravity for the religious 
life of the newly liberated countries. Some authorities find in 
this episode the explanation for much of the agnosticism and 
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positivism which are prevalent today in many parts of Spanish 
America. 

This theory does not, however, explain the wide prevalence 
of similar radical doctrines in Brazil, where Auguste Comte and 
other positivists have had a large following. The explanation in 
this case seems to be largely the influence of French philosophic 
teachings and the peculiarly intimate cultural relationship 
which has developed since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century between France and Brazil. l 

It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that even this growth of 
positivism in Portuguese America did not prevent the adjustment 
of the questions incident to the separation of the Church and 
State in Brazil in 1890 with far less acrimony than was produced 
on similar occasions elsewhere. A noted Brazilian scholar has 
recently pointed out that the dignity, mutual consideration, and 
friendliness which marked that event are explained by the high 
esteem in which the services of the Church, through the Jesuits 
and other orders, had long been held. Largely through the 
instrumentality of the Jesuits during the colonial period the 
Indians near the larger centers of population between Pernambuco 
and Rio de Janeiro had been peaceably brought into subjection, 
and the possibility of bloody wars such as stained the pages of 
New England's colonial history, was practically eliminated in 
the more populous section of the colony. It is true that the 
Tupis of the Brazilian coast and highlands were not so warlike 
nor so advanced as were the North American Indians, but the 
very absence of a well developed tribal organization among them 
made the problem of bringing them together into civilized life a 
very difficult one. The situation in this part of Brazil was 
quite in contrast with that among the natives in the greater 
part of Spanish America, where the conquistadors were able 
to build up their encomienda system — the organized serfdom of 
the Indians in plantations and mines — by using the tribal units 
under their respective caciques or chieftains. Brazil today, 
especially its very considerable intellectual element, has time 
and again acknowledged its indebtedness to the memorable 

1 Cf. Ltjia Alberto de Heebeba, La Revolucidn francesa y Sud America (Paris, 
1910) on the introduction of French political and philosophic doctrines into 
South America. 
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services of Anchieta, Vieyra and the other Jesuit leaders of the 
colonial period. 

A further explanation of the almost entire absence of Indian 
exploitation in the northern and central coastal settlements of 
Brazil is found in the lack of mining operations during the first 
200 years of the colonial period, the gold and diamond fields not 
having been extensively worked until the second and third decades 
of the eighteenth century. The best form of labor for the 
operation of the plantations of the tropical seaboard lowlands, 
which occupied most of the energies of the colonists, were the 
negro slaves, of whom a large supply was easily accessible in the 
Portuguese colonies on the African coast. In consequence of 
this, the Jesuits were able to carry on their work among the 
Indians with but little molestation from civil authorities or 
planters. 

In southern Brazil, however, a very different situation arose. 
Climatic conditions were inhospitable alike to plantations and to 
negro slaves, and a form of society therefore developed which 
contrasted sharply with that of the cultured planter aristocracy of 
the north coast. The hardy life on the upland cattle ranges of the 
southern plateau, diversified with lucrative smuggling along the 
Spanish border, soon gave the settlers of Sao Paulo an entirely 
different character from their northern countrymen. Thence- 
forth, "Paulista" connoted vigor, frequently to the point of 
barbarity, and aggression not always restrained by a scrupulous 
regard for higher authority. It was quite natural, therefore, that 
whenever the Paulistas needed labor, the peaceful Guarani 
settlements of the interior were ruthlessly raided, and as the 
natives fled in terror across the border to seek shelter in the 
"reductions" or missions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, the slave 
raiders were soon attacking these establishments. In conse- 
quence of this, the mission fathers made preparations for military 
defence and in the closing years of their regime nearly 200,000 
Indians were under arms and organized in well disciplined 
units. This force was the only defense of the Spanish frontier 
against the aggressive Paulistas, who aptly called themselves 
"mamelucos," after the historic troops of savage Turkish soldiery, 
a source of terror to all Christians. 

The bloody War of the Seven Missions (1750) was but one 
of these border raids. When the Jesuits were expelled from the 
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Spanish dominions, the only considerable forces of organized 
defenders of the frontier, the mission Indians, were left leaderless 
and gradually drifted back to the forest life of their ancestors. 
The tireless Paulistas took advantage of this situation, and of the 
confusion and demoralization which became more and more 
conspicuous in Spanish officialdom during the closing decades 
of the old regime. Large areas of what had once been colonial 
Peru and Paraguay were occupied by Portuguese squatters, 
roving bands of "gauchos" (cowboys) and smugglers. By 
1810, when the first preparations for the liberation of Spanish 
America were being made, the work of these adventurers had 
already been largely accomplished, so that when the patriots 
of Buenos Aires sent out Belgrano and other leaders to win over 
the outlying provinces, they found Brazilian frontiersmen 
firmly established in territory which had once been held for 
Spain by the Jesuit missions. 

The expulsion has been defended as a political necessity. The 
Spanish monarch probably achieved his object in a measure by 
the removal of a powerful regnum in regno that might have 
developed into a dangerous rival of civil authority, which the 
latter had already attacked on several occasions. Unconsciously, 
however, by the very process of removing this check upon the 
colonial communities, the latter were given a sense of self-reliance 
which soon inspired thoughts of independence. The development 
of a vigorous solidarity in the life of the civilian population of 
Asuncion which made that colony most aggressively democratic 
and outspokenly restive against restraint from the mother 
country, was due not only to the isolation of that settlement, 
but also to the continual struggles and rivalries between the 
civilian leaders and the Jesuits. When the latter disappeared 
the former turned their now unoccupied vigor in other directions. 
They successfully resisted all efforts on the part of Belgrano and 
his Argentine associates to draw Paraguay to the side of the 
Buenos Aires patriots, and chose rather the nominal subjection 
of the remote Spanish government to the very real domination 
of the nearby "patriots." 

Liberation severed all ties — ecclesiastical as well as political — 
with the Old World. In some of the older and more conservative 
parts of the continent, where the participation in the revolutions 
had been late and less vigorous, the Church very soon re-assumed 
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its former position as an important factor in society. This was 
notably the case in Ecuador and Colombia, in each of which 
the papal nuncio or representative was placed at the head of the 
diplomatic corps, and the intimate relationship between Church 
and State was strongly emphasized. Throughout South America 
subsidies were paid to higher ecclesiastical officers by the state, 
a condition which had disappeared in Mexico in 1867. In 
Brazil, as already explained, the Church and State were separated 
in 1890, and in Spanish South America there are now ample 
indications of coming changes. In fact, separation in a mild 
form has just come in Uruguay, and is likely to occur soon in 
Argentina. 

This separation will undoubtedly bring to the Church in 
Spanish America the same liberation from political entanglement 
and exploitation which was achieved in large measure in Brazil. 
The so-called clerical party is discernible in a few Latin American 
capitals, but in the largest and most important of the Spanish 
American republics there is no active party of this character. 
It is a fair assumption that, as the general condition of society 
in the other countries improves, a similar liberation of the 
Church from political entanglements may be looked for. 

There are, however, many grave obstacles in the way of 
such an improvement. Chief among these, perhaps, is the 
large body of native and inferior mixed population, which 
would inevitably retard and modify the work of effective propa- 
ganda, no matter of what faith or sect. The strange, almost 
weird forms which Christianity has taken among the natives or 
among the negroes and Zambos of northern Brazil, are to be 
expected under such conditions, and can be avoided or overcome 
only by unceasing efforts in the work of education. 

To carry on this work the priesthood must be and is being 
constantly renewed and reinvigored. The demoralizing effects 
of climate and of isolation must be counteracted. That most 
far sighted of recent Pontiffs, Leo XIII, keenly appreciated this, 
and began, about 1884, an extensive reform of Church affairs in 
South America. Carmelites, Jesuits, and Franciscans of high 
abilities were sent over in numbers to begin the task of regenera- 
tion which is still in progress. The establishment of the Collegio 
Pio Latino Americano at Rome, for the training of priests destined 
for service in this field, is a notable example of the zeal with 
which the Church is now carrying on this work. 
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This process of religious awakening is comparable, in a way, 
with the extraordinary economic advance with which it is 
synchronous. Both have been begun, and to a large extent are 
being continued through the efforts of foreigners. Conditions 
in Spanish America — both religious and economic — will improve, 
as the scattered and more or less primitive peoples of that great 
area are swung into the world tide of the more advanced civiliza- 
tion of other lands. The great support of the Church in that 
region is a strong priesthood, one which is kept not only alive but 
aggressive by contact, encouragement, and inspiration from the 
outside world. 

Ultimately, however, the real strength of the Church in 
Spanish America must come from within. Foreign aid and 
encouragement can and must do much, but eventually the 
permanent rejuvenation must find its source in the native 
personnel of the hierarchy and the clergy. National self- 
consciousness is developing steadily in Spanish America upon 
a more and more substantial basis. Although there must always 
be a certain amount of dependence — ecclesiastical as well as 
economic — upon the outside world, there must at the same time 
be a steadily increasing reserve of native strength upon which 
to draw. No better means could be found of aiding in this 
direction than by the establishment of energetically administered 
and ably manned institutions of the type of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Santiago, Chile. 

The Church has been something more in Spanish American 
history than a gruesome memory of Inquisitorial holocausts, 
grasping friars, and illiterate priests. There have been denuncia- 
tions in plenty, some of them quite justified, and there can be 
no question that many reforms still remain to be accomplished. 
There are, nevertheless, many bright lights in the picture which 
are brought out more clearly by the more sombre backgrounds. 
It is these brighter aspects of the question to which the present 
pages invite attention. Though frequently neglected in the 
larger surveys of the history of the Spanish colonial empire in 
America, they may serve as reminders of what the Church has 
attained, and of traditions which may yield inspiration for the 
future. 

Julius Klein, Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 



